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WHAT’S  AHEAD  FOR 

Here  is  a  summary  of  a  discussion  by  FCNL  staff  in 

Question :  What  will  be  some  of  the  major  issues  in  the 
new  Congress  of  interest  to  our  readers? 

Answer;  Major  issues  include:  revising  Senate  and 
House  rules  so  that  social  and  humanitarian  legisla¬ 
tion  will  receive  adequate  consideration:  increasing 
U.S.  efforts  toward  world  disarmament;  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  UN.  The  proposed  Youth  Peace  Corps  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  people,  and  will  certainly 
be  discussed  by  Congress.  Foreign  aid  programs  will 
be  back  again.  The  coming  expiration  of  P.L.  480 
raises  the  whole  question  of  what  the  United  States 
should  do  with  its  agricultural  abundance.  Congress 
will  also  have  to  wrestle  with  the  migrant  labor  issue — 
a  very  controversial  and  complex  subject — on  which 
legislators  postponed  action  last  year.  Civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  bills  will  also  be  back  again. 

President-elect  Kennedy  has  indicated  he  will  press  for 
a  new  minimum  wage  law,  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
redevelopment  programs  for  depressed  areas,  and  more 
aid  for  education  and  housing. 


Disarmament  Issues 

Q. :  WhaCs  going  to  happen  in  the  disarmament  held? 

A. ;  One  of  the  first  questions  before  the  Senate  wifi  be 
whether  to  continue  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  beyond  January  31,  1961.  This  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  now  has  its  own  staff  and  separate  budget.  From 
our  (FCNL’s)  point  of  view  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
that  subcommittee  both  extended  and  expanded  so  it 
can  continue  to  hold  hearings,  issue  reports  and  study 
complex  disarmament  issues. 

Congress  will  also  need  to  appropriate  much  larger 
sums  for  disarmament  if  the  President-elect’s  campaign 
pledges  are  to  be  implemented.  Last  spring,  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  United  States  establish  an  Arms  Control 
Research  Institute  and  greatly  expand  disarmament 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Q. :  What  about  sharing  nuclear  weapons  with  allies? 

A.;  One  of  the  first  issues  which  is  going  to  face  the 
Kennedy  Administration  is  whether  it  should  support 
or  oppose  the  previous  Administration’s  proposal  to 


CONGRESS  IN  1961? 

early  December  on  issues  before  Congress  in  1961 : 

supply  NATO  with  nuclear  submarines  and  missiles. 
This,  in  our  view  would  be  a  very  dangerous  move.  It 
would  require  changing  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  more 
than  Congress  was  willing  to  do  in  1958.  By  further 
dispersing  nuclear  weapons,  it  would  increase  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  accidental  war.  It  would  be  another  step 
toward  giving  other  nations — such  as  Germany,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  complete  control  over  nuclear  weapons. 
This  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  controlling,  and 
eventually  eliminating  nuclear  armaments. 

Q. ;  Why  the  pressure  for  expanding  the  nuclear  club? 

A.;  It  originated  as  a  reaction  to  the  launching  of  the 
first  Sputnik  in  the  fall  of  1957.  The  Administration 
felt  then  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  to  U.S.  allies  in  order  to  counteract  the  Soviet 
achievement.  Now  it  is  argued  that  if  countries  like 
France  and  Germany  have  some  share  in  controlling 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  through  NATO,  they  won’t 
feel  compelled  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  force. 

Yet,  despite  the  U.S.  offer,  France  has  just  completed 
plans  for  an  independent  striking  force.  The  Germans 
have  “welcomed”  the  U.S.  proposal,  but  some  of  the 
other  NATO  powers  have  reacted  “coolly”. 

Q. ;  How  would  the  Soviet  Union  react  to  eRtahlishment 
of  a  nuclear  force  under  NATO? 

A.;  Some  people  fear  that  this  might  cause  the  Soviets 
to  equip  its  allies  with  nuclear  arms.  The  U.S.  decision 
on  this  issue  will  be  very  crucial.  It  will  indicate 
whether  the  President-elect  thinks  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  can  be  controlled. 

Q.:  Will  the  Senate  ratify  a  nuclear  weapons  test  ban 
this  year? 

A.;  We  all  hope  that  there  will  be  a  test  ban  treaty 
before  the  Senate  by  mid-summer,  and  Senators  should 
be  encouraged  to  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  approving 
such  a  treaty.  But  first,  the  Kennedy  Administration 
should  be  urged  to  make  every  effort  to  get  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations  off  “dead  center”  and  resume  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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(J.S.-IJN  Relations 

Q. :  How  could  Congress  strengthen  the  UN  in  1961? 

A. :  The  Senate  could  repeal  the  “self-judging”  reserva¬ 
tion  which  enables  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  a  case  involving  it  comes  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Last  year 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  postponed  action 
because  members  were  afraid  that  the  proposal  would 
be  defeated  on  the  floor.  The  Senate  may  act  this 
session  since  1961  is  an  off-election  year  and  public 
support  for  the  World  Court  is  growing. 

Congress  could  also  increase  financial  contributions 
to  UN  refugee  and  technical  assistance  programs.  The 
United  States  has  generously  supported  UN  agencies 
in  the  past,  but  Congress  has  urged  a  percentage  limit¬ 
ation  to  restrict  the  amount  of  aid  given  to  any  one 
program.  One  reason  the  UN  Congo  operation  is  near 
bankruptcy  is  because  Congress  placed  a  40%  limita¬ 
tion  on  U.S.  support  of  the  Congo  operation,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session.  Special  donations  to  the  more 
important  UN  programs  above  regular  percentage  con¬ 
tributions  might  well  be  permitted. 

Q. :  Could  Congress  express  any  opinion  regarding  the 
UN  emergency  forces? 

A.:  Yes,  the  House  and  Senate  might  reenact  another 
resolution  supporting  the  formation  of  an  international 
force.  They  might  recommend  that  this  force  consist 
of  persons  individually  recruited,  instead  of  national 
contingents.  We  have  seen  in  the  Congo  some  of  the 
problems  that  arise  when  national  contingents  have 
divided  loyalties  between  the  countries  whose  uniforms 
they  wear  and  the  United  Nations,  whose  policy  they 
are  supposed  to  be  carrying  out.  A  UN  force  ought  to 
have  special  orientation,  training  and  equipment  to  con¬ 
trol  potentially  explosive  situations  without  violence. 


IJ.S.-China  Relations 

Q. :  How  could  Congress  help  bring  about  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  People's  Repnhlie  of  China? 

A.:  Congress  could  encourage  the  new  Administration 
to  take  another  look  at  U.S.  China  policy,  and  see  how 
the  United  States  can  begin  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that 
Communist  China  may  be  admitted  to  the  UN  in  the 
near  future,  possibly  September  1961.  Even  our  closest 
allies,  such  as  Great  Britain,  favor  UN  seating  of 
Mainland  China. 

As  a  start  the  Kennedy  Administration  might  indicate 
to  the  Communist  Chinese  in  the  negotiations  at  War¬ 
saw  that  the  United  States  desires  to  find  a  way  to  ease 
the  very  strained  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Q. ;  Didn't  Senator  Kennedy  suggest  in  June  of  1960 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  might  somcdiow  he 
brought  into  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks  at  Geneva? 

A.:  Yes,  and  this  might  be  done  immediately.  In 
February,  negotiators  will  be  talking  about  representa- 


Good  Heavens  —  That  Stuff  Is  Dangerous!" 
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tion  on  the  Control  Commission  and  the  location  of 
inspection  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Mainland  China. 

Congress  might  also  encourage  more  cultural  contacts 
with  China,  a  new  try  at  exchanging  newsmen,  and 
easing  of  restrictions  on  non-military  trade  with  the 
Chinese  mainland.  There  are  many  business  interests 
on  the  West  Coast  which  see  considerable  advantage 
in  trade  with  China.  Other  countries,  such  as  Japan, 
are  interested  in  exploring  the  possibility  of  resuming 
large-scale  trade  with  China  but  have  refrained  from 
doing  so  because  of  U.S.  opposition.  Congress  could 
encourage  the  new  Administration  to  withdraw  this 
opposition. 


Youth  Peace  Corps 


Q. :  What  will  happen  to  the  Peace  Corps  Senator 
Kennedy  supported  toward  the  end  of  his  campaign? 

A.:  This  idea  has  certainly  stirred  the  interest  of  many, 
many  people  across  the  country,  especially  on  college 
campuses.  Their  enthusiasm  indicates  that  people  have 
been  yearning  for  some  constructive  way  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  confront  us  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.  There’s  definitely  going  to  be  legislative  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  in  1961. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  Corps  be  an  expression  of 
humanitarian  concern  and  not  another  cold  war  instru- 
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merit.  It  should  not  be  tied  in  any  sense  to  the  military 
draft,  but  open  to  both  men  and  women,  with  training 
in  the  language  and  culture  of  the  countries  to  which 
they’re  going. 


Economic  Aid  and  Nutritional  Aid 

Q. :  What  about  the  foreign  aid  program? 

A.:  The  new  Administration  is  on  record  as  favoring 
a  large  Mutual  Security  Program,  but  Congress  tends 
to  cut  the  program,  especially  when  times  are  hard, 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  “we  should  take 
care  of  our  own.”  Furthermore,  Congress  is  concerned 
about  balance  of  payments  difficulties,  and  this  may 
lead  to  additional  cuts. 

The  old  questions  are  still  with  us.  Is  the  program 
adequate? — it  runs  about  $4  billion  a  year.  Are  funds 
properly  allocated? — about  two-thirds  of  the  total  is 
military  or  defense-related.  What  are  the  effects  of 
short  term  financing  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund? 
How  much  aid  should  be  distributed  through  multi¬ 
lateral  programs? 

The  misuse  of  military  aid  to  maintain  dictators  in 
such  countries  as  South  Korea  and  “internal  security” 
in  Algeria,  combined  with  concern  over  the  balance  of 
payments,  may  cause  Congress  to  review  the  whole 
military  aid  and  overseas  base  program. 

Q. ;  What  will  Congress  do  to  meet  the  ehallenge  pre¬ 
sented  hy  our  agricultural  surpluses? 

A.:  This  issue  will  be  vigorously  debated  when  Con¬ 
gress  takes  up  proposals  to  extend  P.L.  480,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  disposal  act,  beyond  the  end  of  1961.  Many 
feel  that  the  United  States  needs  to  broaden  its  frame 
of  reference  on  this  question  of  America’s  agricultural 
“surpluses”.  We  should  stop  thinking  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  as  a  curse  and  a  handicap.  We  should 
start  thinking  of  it  as  a  blessing  which  will  help  us 
meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  that  two  thirds  of  the 
world’s  population  that  goes  to  bed  hungry  each  night. 
However,  if  U.S.  taxpayers  are  going  to  continue  sub¬ 
sidizing  American  agriculture — they  would  do  well  to 
subsidize  foods  that  are  needed.  For  example,  the  Far 
East  needs  dried  milk,  fats  and  oils,  and  more  rice 
instead  of  wheat. 

Q. ;  But  isn’t  there  a  real  problem  of  upsetting  world 
markets  through  such  a  program? 

A.;  Yes,  and  that  is  why  Congress  should  support 
efforts  to  place  food  distribution  programs  under  an 
expanded  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  If 
this  is  done,  nations  which  have  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  surpluses  and  nations  that  are  needy  can  work 
out  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  this  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  so  as  not  to  disturb  normal  commercial  relations. 
That  won’t  be  easy  to  do,  but  it’s  certainly  within  the 
capacity  of  man  to  do  a  better  job  than  he  has  in  the 
past.  President-elect  Kennedy’s  recent  appointment  of 
former  Rep.  George  S.  McGovern  to  direct  the  U.S. 


Food-for-Peace  program  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Rep.  McGovern  is  a  long  time  supporter  of  the  Food- 
for-Peace  concept. 


Human  Rights 

Q. :  What’s  ahead  in  the  held  of  civil  rights? 

A.:  “Very  little  legislation  but  considerable  action  in 
the  Executive  Branch”  is  the  answer  we  hear  around 
Washington.  Since  Southerners  chair  many  of  the 
committees  through  which  education,  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  legislation  must  pass,  there  is  little  desire  to  engage 
in  a  bitter  civil  rights  battle  this  year.  It’s  thought  that 
much  can  be  done  through  Presidential  action  under 
existing  laws  in  the  field  of  voting,  housing,  education 
and  unemployment.  • 

Q.;  Will  civil  liberties  issues  be  active  in  1961? 

A. :  Proposals  to  abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  will  be  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues.  A  committee  film,  “Operation  Abolition”,  is 
being  distributed  widely  by  a  commercial  firm.  It  is 
charged  that  the  film  misrepresents  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  student  demonstrations  against  the  Committee  in 
San  Francisco.  The  Washington  Post  has  editorially 
called  it  “Forgery  by  Film”. 

Undoubtedly,  bills  to  make  the  passport  laws  more 
restrictive  will  be  introduced  again.  Pressure  from 
prosecuting  attorneys  is  likely  to  stimulate  efforts  to 
legalize  state  wiretapping.  There  will  probably  be  new 
efforts  to  delete  the  loyalty  oath  from  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  question  of  obscene  litera¬ 
ture  and  censorship  will  most  certainly  be  discussed. 
Bills  are  likely  to  be  introduced  to  set  up  a  “Freedom 
Academy”  to  fight  a  “total  political  war.” 

Q. :  What  about  greater  protection  for  migratory  agri¬ 
cultural  workers? 

A.:  This  will  come  up  when  Congress  debates  pro¬ 
posals  to  extend  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Importation 
Act.  A  bitter  fight  is  anticipated  over  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  given  authority  to  set 
standards  for  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers. 
This  would  eliminate  the* possibility  of  the  importation 
program  being  used  to  perpetuate  inadequate  wage 
and  living  conditions  for  domestic  labor. 


FCNL  staff — Raymond  Wilson,  Connie  Longshore,  Frances  Neely,  and 
Edward  Snyder — preparing  this  Newsletter. 
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programs  should  be  strengthened;  that  lack  of  trained 
manpower  is  the  chief  problem;  that  much  greater 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  social,  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  progress  since  increased  industrial  production  is 
not  an  end  in  itself. 


■  The  idea  of  a  Youth  Peace  Corps  is  receiving  much 
behind-the-scenes  consideration  here  in  Washington. 
Activity  centers  around  a  $10,000  study  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University  Research  Foundation  headed  by 
Maurice  Albertson.  The  Albertson  group  is  working 
against  a  February  15  deadline  for  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  and  a  May  1  deadline  for  their  final  report. 

On  December  20 'Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  called 
together  over  70  people  to  share  their  experience  and 
thinking  on  a  Point  Four  Youth  Corps.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  16  a  3V2  hour  roundtable  at  the  Point  Four  Con¬ 
ference  also  discussed  the  subject.  Raymond  Wilson 
chaired  the  former,  Edward  Snyder  the  latter. 

Some  present  thinking  about  the  program:  It  might 
include  a  three-pronged  approach— federal  funds  to 
step  up  programs  by  the  voluntary  agencies;  financial 
help  for  a  UN  program;  a  U.S.  government  program 
beginning  with  pilot  projects,  ultimately  including 
thousands.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  need  for 
extremely  careful  selection,  orientation  and  training. 
Members  would  serve  only  in  countries  which  re¬ 
quested  them.  There  is  considerable  agreement  that 
the  Selective  Service  law  shouldn’t  be  amended,  that 
administrative  action  could  provide  an  exemption. 

■  A  significant  foreign  aid  conference,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  December  15  and  16,  provided  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  government  and  non-government  people 
to  discuss  key  issues  in  the  foreign  aid  field,  during 
the  period  when  the  new  Administration’s  policies  are 
being  formed.  The  Conference  was  initiated  by  the 
Point  Four  Information  Service  in  which  FCNL  and 
other  church,  farm,  labor,  veterans,  women’s  and  civic 
groups  participate.  Participants  agreed  that  both  bilat¬ 
eral  and  multilateral  programs  are  needed;  that  UN 


Gleanings:  Under  Secretary  of  State-designate,  Chester 
Bowles,  asked  Americans  to  recognize  that  land  re¬ 
form  is  imperative  but  very  complicated.  It  has  been 
accomplished  democratically  in  just  two  countries  in 
this  century — Mexico  and  Czechoslovakia  .  .  .  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Needs  Panel  debated  ways  of  curtailing  “cul¬ 
tural  colonialism”  in  overseas  programs  since  Western¬ 
ers  who  teach  in  foreign  cultures  tend  to  impose  their 
own  values  upon  students  .  .  .  Government  officials 
lamented  the  inability  of  social  scientists  to  agree  upon 
priorities  for  social  reform.  The  experts  can’t  decide 
whether  education  should  come  before  sanitation  or 
sanitation  before  housing  .  .  .  Paul  Hoffman,  UN 
Special  Fund  Director,  said  that  industrial  areas  should 
stop  considering  aid  as  “charity”.  And  newly  emergent 
areas  must  resist  the  tendency  to  assume  that  “ex¬ 
ploitation”  by  colonial  powers  entitles  them  to  a  free 
ride  into  the  industrial  age. 

■  FCJSL  Annual  Meeting:  After  close  scrutiny  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism,  the  Policy  Statement  was  approved 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  9-11.  Committee 
members  agreed  that  the  staff  should  devote  its  major 
efforts  in  1961  to  promoting  world  disarmament  under 
law,  strengthening  the  UN,  meeting  human  needs,  and 
advancing  human  rights.  Specific  targets  for  1961 
include:  conclusion  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  re¬ 
sumption  of  general  disarmament  negotiations;  ending 
nuclear  weapons  sharing;  repeal  of  the  Connally 
amendment;  establishment  of  a  Point  Four  Youth 
Corps;  better  use  of  agricultural  surpluses;  and  im¬ 
proved  conditions  for  migrant  labor.  Copies  of  this 
1961-62  Statement  are  available  from  FNCL.  The 
Annual  Meeting  further  approved  a  letter  to  President¬ 
elect  Kennedy,  with  eleven  suggestions  for  disarma¬ 
ment  activities  by  the  President  in  1961. 
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Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  V’oting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  .\nnual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 
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